





“Faith is needed if we are to fight for vic- 
tory. Faith that is unshaken by adversity. 
Faith that stands at the doors of thought 
to bar all fear and doubt—and lights lamps 
of inspiration when our strength gives out. 
... And with Faith we need Fortitude. . . 
The power to carry on when the first high 
mood has passed, the first fierce fervour 
gone. ... Fortitude! The grim determination 
to pursue our path and purpose with the iron 

resolve to see it thru,.”—- 
PATIENCE STRONG, in 
the book, Golden Rain (E. 
P. Dutton & Co.) 


For those who will not be Mentally Marooned 











“Something more than a raid; somethiny Jess than an 
invasion” is perhaps an accurate summary of Wednesday's 
attack on Dieppe. The wide characterization, by press 
and radio, of this effort as a “dress rehearsal” for inva- 
sion is unfortunate in that it may lead public to expect 
too much, to quickly. What we have observed might more 
accurately be likened to a director’s first call, for reading 
the script and casting characters. 

If experience and accepted military tactics apply, many 
such sorties must precede an earnest invasion effort. Air 
fields must be levelled ; transportation facilities demoral- 
ized; fixed fortifications rendered measurably impotent 
Some of these objectives may be attained by air barrages 
of increasing intensity. But other and fiercer attacks by 
land forces are to be expected. 

The greatest single accomplishment of Wednesday’s at- 
tack was to prove to the enemy, as well as to our own 
people, that allied forces can invade and command defi- 
nite areas, for the attainment of specific objectives. 

The destruction of a third of the enemy air force m 
the west, will force replacement of these 200 planes from 
reserves, While this will not immediately change the east- 
ern situation, it does mean fewer planes for a later con- 
centrated campaign. Such attacks, repeated at intervals, 
will have telling effect. For we now have the element of 
surprise working with us. The enemy can never be sure 
when, or where we may elect to strike. 


SOLOMON ISLANDS: This would seem a good 
time to warn against accepting “guesstimates’’ on the 
naval accomplishments in this area. It is evident thet 
those in authority, fur excellent reasons are saying as lit- 
tleas possible about either accomplishments or losses. 
That is information for which the enemy is fishing. it 
may be months, certainly weeks, before the initial story of 
the Solomons is told. Meanwhile, it is well to keep in 
mind that the campaign is a continuing one The end is 
not in sight. That Japs plan counter moves may be ac- 
cepted without question. These strategic points are too 
important to be relinquished lightly. Headlines can only 
hint at cevelopments, and will necessarily trail well be- 
hind the action. 

Caution: Give full credence only to our naval dis- 
patches, or direct reports from operational bases in the 
immediate area. Even dispatches from MacArthur's 
Headquarters in Australia, are necessarily rewrites. 


INDIA: As we foresaw last week, riots appear to be 
subsiding. But this may be only an indication that the 
program of the All-India Nat’l Congress is becoming bet- 
ter organized. The thing now to watch is whether the 
program is accepted by the masses. Actions of India’s vast 
illiterate peasantry may well tell the tale. 

Japs lose no time getting in their propaganda licks. 
Already, broadcasts to India hail Gandhi as hero; prom- 
ise the people that if they overthrow British rule, India 








prophesies... 


PRICE CONTROL: Sec’y Wickard’s 
speech, asking farmers to give up 110 per 
cent of parity is important step toward ef- 
fective price control. Gives farm bloc con- 
gressmen graceful out. They can withdraw 
from skirmish on patriotic grounds, to foster 
nat’| unity. We now expect price ceiling on 
live stock. Must come to protect packers. 


MEAT RATIONING: It will be necessary 
in 1943, if not before, but not on basis that 
will mean privation to any household. 


CHINA: Developments of past montn 
somewmat obscured by more dramatic head- 
lines, but position gradually improves, due 
largely to increasing air strength. Will defi- 
nitely continue a force to be reckoned with. 


will not be invaded. There are reports of phony printed 
instructions bearing name of All-India Nat’l Congress, 
inciting people to violent action. Some credit these te 
Subhas Chandar Bose, the so-called “Indian Quisling” 
who is now in exile in Berlin. 


So far, there are no indications of the one step that 
might conceivably lead to constructive action—a coalition 
of Gandhi’s forces with the powerful minority Moslem 
League. Gandhi continues to move in an etherial worl! 
of his own creation, childishly confident of his ability to 
negotiate successfully with the Japanese rulers. 


RUSSIA: General aura of satisfaction surrounding 
meeting of Churchill and Stalin would seem to indicate 
meeting of minds. That these leaders now are agreed on 
a plan would appear safe conclusion. Conviction grows 
that bulk of Russian Army will remain intact for Win 
ter campaigns involving defense of more vital Caucasian 
oil fields. 

Meanwhile, our forecast of last week concerning move- 
ment of further U S forces to Africa, was partially ful- 
filled thru announced landing of huge convoy. More, un- 
doubtedly, will follow, making North Africa potential 
center for heavy fighting this winter. 


. . +. American 
Rangers called that 
French port “Dip- . — 
py”. but they left aie ? 


the enemy dopey. Publisher. 


















C)Luble 


“He Who Never Quotes, is Never Quoted” 





—Charles Haddon Spurgeon 





“I prayed a lot and jived my shoul- 
ders a little.’—-Negro woman, in Chat- 
tanooga, explaining how she kept from 
freezing, locked in a cold-storage com- 
partment overnight. 

“ ” 

“I’ve listened to him for 26 years, 
and he still fascinates me.”—Mrs. 
Dwicut EIsENHOwWER, of her husband. 
Commander of U S Army Forces in 
Europe. 

«ae ” 

“It appears from the primaries that, 
in this year of crisis, half the voters 
are doing voluntarily what the dic- 
tators are forcing their people to do 
—refrain from voting their convic- 
tions.”—Rep. Joun M. Vorys, of Ohio. 

“ ” 

“| just finished pickin’ all the T’s 
(Tone) out of ‘Miss Joan’s linen, and 
now | got to put ’em all back!”—Joan 
Crawford’s maid, informed that her 
mistress had married Phil Terry. 

“ ” 

“He can neither read music nor 
transcribe it—he can only give birth 
to it.”.— ALEXANDER WooLLcottT, in trib- 
ute to Irving Berlin. 

“ ” 

“Every time that gun of mine goes 
up against a hot rivet, and | pull the 
trigger, | think of it as a machine- 
gun in action against the enemy.”— 
SAMUEL KrysczuM, member of a 
world-record crew of riveters. 


“ ” 


“The average rerson believes only 
half he hears, and in ever so many 
cases it’s the wrong half.—Minneapolis 
Morning Tribune. 


“ce ” 


“We must not forget that this war 
is being fought for the generation 
we’re trying to bring up.”—Mark E. 
McCLoskKey, dir of recreation, Fed Sec 
Agency. 


"May we 


Cleve 


you on that?” 





“if they returned to Britain it 
would only mean 2000 more mouths to 
feed. Most feel they are too old to 
be of much use. So they stay on in 
‘pawnbrokers’ paradise’, selling jewels 
and furs in order to live.”—Mrs. PuytL- 
LIs SATTERTHWAITE, explaining attitude 
of Britons who linger on French 
Riviera. 

“ ” 

“We've become too accustomed to 
Uncle Sam in a Santa Claus role. Let 
him turn Simon Legree, and let us 
like it.,—RayMonp CLaprer, Washing- 
ton correspondent, quoting an un- 
named editor, advocating sterner war 
policies. 

“ ” 

“| think country boys make the 
best, nerviest and coolest airmen.”— 
Wm Prince, veteran of 44 missions in 
southwest Pacific; native of Russel- 
ville, Ark. 

“ ” 

“Two years ago, a stranger could 
hardly learn the name of a railroad 
station from a fellow passenger. Now, 
we seem only too happy to tell any- 
body anything.”—London News-Chron- 
icle, cautioning against loosened 
tongues. 

“ ” 

“This war makes me feel more deaf 
and blind than physical darkness ever 
caused me to feel.”—HELEN KELLER. 


“You folks aren’t supposed to be in- 
terested in politics.’-—Comment of a 
press-association office boy when a 
White House spokesman asked for 
late returns on N. Y. primary elec- 
tion. 

“ ” 

“I’m as big as a Jap, ain’t 1?” 
Witte Dockray, of New Mexico, 
tiniest soldier in U S Army (4'11”) 
pleading successfully for admission to 
armed forces. 

«cs ” 

“The drafting of married men is a 
question of when rather than who.”— 
Maj.-Gen’l Lewis B, Hersuew, nat’l se- 
lective service director. 


«ac ” 


“There will be no more alibis. ! am 
sick of them.”—DoNnaLp NELSON, re- 
turning to his desk after a week’s va- 
cation. 


“ ” 


“The Christians who do not realize 
that they must take part unreservedly 
in this war must have slept over their 
Bibles as well as their newspa- 
pers.”—Kar_ Bartn, European theo- 
logian. 


“ ” 

“A war well fought and well won 
rarely makes lasting enemies and is 
usually forgotten; but a bad peace 
always sows seeds of lasting hatred 
and revenge.”—Dr. Hu Snin, Chinese 
Ambassador to U & 


«”» 

“The censor has written me a very 
stern letter about my remarks on the 
weather, and so from now on | shall 
not tell you whether it rains or 
whether the sun shines where | hap- 
pen to be.”—ELeanor ROoosevett, in 
her column My Day. 
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Washington Brushoff 
By RAYMOND CLAPPER 


Washington officials gave a mislead- 
ing impression that the government 
was behind Henry J. Kaiser in his 
spectacular plan for building giant 
cargo planes. The governmenters are 
behind Mr. Kaiser—so far behind that 
they have run out on him. 


He has been given a sly brushoff. 
All he has to show is two mealy let- 
ters from Donald Nelson, chairman 
of the WPB. Both are signed with the 
same rubber stamp. I have examined 
the letters and they say nothing. 

To quiet public clamor, which was 
on Mr. Kaiser’s side, government 
spokesmen put out the word last week 
that they were giving Mr. Kaiser a 
go-ahead, with letters of intent. That 
seemed entirely satisfactory and pub- 
lic interest relaxed, assuming the 
government meant business. 

That’s what Washington wanted. It 
wanted to get out from under the pub- 
lic heat until the proposition was for- 
gotten, It has very nearly succeeded. 

All of us need to be sparing in 
criticism. Obviously I know nothing 
of the merits of Mr. Kaiser’s p‘an to 
build a fleet of super cargo planes. 
But we desperately need cargo planes. 

This government is full of experts. 
They must know whether the plan is 
worth serious effort. If it is, then for 
God's sake why doesn’t Washington 
get behind Mr. Kaiser with an honest 
effort instead of brushing him off with 
a rubber-stamped letter? If the plan 
isn’t worth any effort, then send Mr. 
Kaiser back to building ships, which 
he does with such speed. 

Don't waste the time of such a val- 
uable man. 

Why kid the public into thinking 
Washington is behind him when no- 
body here has any intenticn of lifting 
a small toe to help him? 

This is a piece of monumental 
fakery and President Roosevelt could 
well afford to take 10 minutes to look 
into it.—Condensed from Mr. Clapper’s 
syndicate feature, Washington. 


ADVERTISING—Repetition 

Two million Americans never saw 
an elephant. That’s why the circus 
will come back next year. 

That’s why the same old elephant 
walks serenely confident that among 
every bored group of people who say, 
“That’s just an_ elephant,” some 
eager voice will shout, “Oh! that’s an 
elephant!” 

And so when you talk your busi- 
ness you are not talking to a grand- 
stand, but rather to a parade that is 
constantly moving with new faces— 
new buyers—coming into the pic- 
ture every day.—Condensed from The 
Broadcaster, 


CAPITALIST SYSTEM 

The so-called “capitalistic” system 
of private enterprise is not an inven- 
tion of the devil designed to make 
slaves of men. It is merely a survival 
of things that work. It doesn’t work 
very well, but after we experiment 
with a lot of new ideas and discover 
that they don’t work, we come back to 
capitalistic private enterprise. Not be- 
cause it is perfect, but because it 
works better than other ideas.—Bur- 
TON Bicetow, “The Future of Free En- 
terprise,” The Red Barrel, mag of 
Coca Cola Co. 


CENSORSHIP—Army 

Newspapers 

Japanese attack on the Aleutians 
was announced in the Kodiak Bear, 
Ft Greely, Alaska, paper under a 
Washington dateline. In a nearby 
column “Bear Facts” appeared the 
disillusioned comment: “It is a hell of 
a sensation to sit handcuffed while 
a beautiful story sits on your lap and 
looks up into your eyes thru long, 
dark lashes, with a hurt and puzzled 
look."—Army and Navy Journal, 
8-8-'42. 


DEFEAT 


Defeat is not bitter if you do not 
swallow it. 


ESPIONAGE 


Reginald Sweetland of the Chicago 
Daily News staff was traveling Japan 
with another American newspaper 
man, and the usual escort of spies, 
when one of the spies missed connec- 
tions. Now Sweetland had a spy, but 
his companion did not. The compan- 
ion promptly filed a complaint. 

“Misplaced my spy,” he wired the 
spy’s superior. “Please find him at 
once as am very lonely.”—Rosert M. 
Yover, “Cavaliers of Cablese,” Coro- 
net, 8-'42. 





Farms Bring Better Prices — In- 
surance companies, forced to fore- 
close on thousands of farms in de- 
pression days, are coming out okay 
on their reluctant investments, accord- 
ing to survey in Business Week 
(8-8-'42). During first half of °42 rise 
in farm real estate topped even brisk 
rate of late °41. 

Insurance companies now bargain 
with prospects where they were once 
ecstatic at sight of a potential buyer. 
Most companies have now disposed of 
at least half their holdings. Big rise 
in values has been in Eastern Central 
states; least improvement in New 
England and Mid Atlantic. (“Farms 
Unfrozen”). 

“ ” 

In a stimulating article in Asia 
(8-42) Bruce Hutcuison, Canadian po- 
litical reporter, traces background and 
development of military road now be- 
ing constructed from U. S. thru Cana- 
da to Alaska. 

“With the air freighter a definite 
prospect for the immediate post-war 
period, if not before, this route (thru 
Canada and Alaska, over the natural 
bridge of the Aleutians to Asia) may 
be the line of travel, not only for pas- 
sengers, but for perishable and valu- 
able freight.” The author believes 
that the Great Circle, “the shortest 
course around the top of the earth” is 
the coming course “out of the heart 
of America into the heart of Asia.” 
(“Alaska to Asia.’’) 

“ ” 

Animals Into Actors—Behind scenes 
of Walt Disney’s Bambi, based on 
Felix Salten’s book, is a fascinating 
story of detailed development of each 
delightful animal character. Janet 
Martin in Nature Magazine (7 & 8-'42) 
reveals natural affinity for animals 
which Disney artists seem to have; 
tells of hours of observation in zoos, 
nat’l parks, and their natural habi- 
tats, which preceded picturization of 
Thumper the bunny, Bambi himself, 
Faline, his lady love, and other forest 
creatures. Illustrated by movie scenes. 
(“Bringing Bambi to the Screen”). 
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HUMOR—In Occupicd 
Countries 


On the sides of buildings in Occt- 
pied France portraits of pigs have ap- 
peared, with the caption: 

Born in Germany 
Fattened in France 
Salted in the Channel 
And Roasted in England 

—The Unconquered People, pub- 
lished by Office of War Information, 
Washingtcn, D. C. 





Russian Rhymes 

Russia is making the widest use 
of propaganda posters—simple and 
direct—aimed at workers, peasants, 
soldiers. A popular type resembles 
our comic strip, with bold carica- 
tures and bright verses. We pre- 
sent here two of the jingles, from 
a series by S. Marshak, in a trans- 
lation that, unhappily, misses some 
of the sparkle of the original: 


“What's the use of Nazi feet?” 
“Just to goose-step up the street, 


“Left, right, left,” smart Fritzie 
said. 

“And what’s the use of a Nazi 
head?” 


“You can put a gas mask on it, 
Or a sort of metal bonnet; 

Not for thinking, anyhow 
(Thinking’s done by Adolf now.)” 











INDUSTRY—Time Lost 

An American firm has adopted a 
rather fierce way of combating absen- 
teeism. Aeronautical Products, Inc, of 
Detroit, got hold of some German 
million-mark notes of the inflation pe- 
riod and put one of them into each of 
the absentee’s wage envelopes with the 
explanation: 

“The extra pay enclosed is for fail- 
ing to report for work one day last 
week. 

“This money comes from a country 
that is glad to pay you not to make 
supplies for our soldiers. 

“When you don’t work, you work 
for the enemy.” 


INTERPRETATION— 

Juvenile 

A very small country boy was for 
the first time in a big city. Taking an 
elevator to the top of a skyscraper, 
the child and his father had shot up 
thirty stories at breath-taking speed, 
when the little lad asked timidly, 
“Daddy, does God know we’re com- 
ing?”—Alabama Christian Advocate. 


A New Approach to Peacemaking 


“Preparedness for war deals most- 
ly with tangibles—men, guns, ships, 
planes, money—and with the tactics 
of strategy. Preparedness for peace 
deals largely with intangibles—the 
setting up of moral, intellectual, eco- 
nomics and political forces.” Thus 
HERBERT Hoover, 3ist President of the 
United States, and HuGu GIBson, ca- 
reer diplomat, introduce their analy- 
tic study, The Problems of Lasting 
Peace, (Doubleday, Doran, $2). Their 
resolve, and that of every American, 
steeled by the dismal failure of Ver- 
sailles, is that this country shall ap- 
proach the peace table fortified with 
constructive plans for the control of 
these intangibles, which the authors 
have reduced to “seven dynamic 
forces”: (1) Ideologies; (2) Econom- 
ic pressures; (3) Nationalism; (4) 
Militarism ; (5) Imperialism; (6) The 
complezes of fear, hate, and revenge; 
(7) The will to peace. With the au- 
thority of experience and _ research, 
Messrs. Hoover and Grsson trace the 
effects of these seven human qualities 
on great treaties of the past, especial- 
ly on the Peace of Versailles. Among 
their conclusions are the following 
recommendations : 

From our examination of world ex- 
perience in peace-making, we believe 
it has been demonstrated that after 
world wars, peace cannot be made ade- 
quately by such assemblies of scores 
of statesmen and diplomats as were 
convened at the Congress of Vienna 
or the Conference of Versailles. 

The dynamic forces in many ways 
reach their most destructive point im- 
mediately after the cessation of hos- 
tilities. Thus, the peacemakers are at 
the most disadvantageous moment to 
do their work. There are clamorous 
economic pressures for haste. There 


are the pull and haul of interests, the 
intrigues of nationalism and imperial- 
ism, the dangers arising from the 
white heat of fear, hate, and revenge 
and the infinite complication of nego- 
tiation among the multitude of repre- 
sentatives of nations with divergent 
interests. All this tends to destroy and 
debilitate constructive effort and to 
drive toward improvised and de- 
structive compromise and disregard 
of the fundamental forces in motion. 

We suggest that there should be a 
new and different approach to the 
whole machinery of peacemaking. 
That suggestion is that the peacemak- 
ing be divided into three stages. 

First, immediate settlements of cer- 
tain problems which will not brook 
delay. 

Second, an intermediate period for 
rebuilding of political life and eco- 
nomic recovery. 

Third, a subsequent period, of more 
or less indefinite duration, for settle- 
ment of the long-view problems which 
require a cooling off of emotions, de- 
liberation and careful development. 

Regardless of the course that may 
be decided upon as to how peace and 
public order are to be maintained in 
the long future, we believe that dur- 
ing the interregnum required for the 


growth of political order, economic 
recovery, and the _ solutions of the 
long-view problems, the victorious 


Powers must maintain order in the 
world by military force. 

The purpose of this war, the most 
terrible of three centuries, is to make 
a lasting peace. We must first win the 
war. But we will not win lasting 
peace unless we prepare for it. And 
we can prepare only by full and free 
public discussion and the cold surgery 
of analysis. 








“MISERY LOVES 
COMPANY” 


A mountaineer woman of eastern 
Tennessee was asked how she and her 
husband were making out. 

“Well, the corn and ’taters didn’t 
make it a-tall,” she replied. “The 
beetles have got all the string beans 
and the cabbage never did head up. 
Fact is, we h’aint got a bit. But, thank 
God, neither has no one else in our 
neighborhood.” 


MUSIC—In Wartime 

Since music, in a way, is one of the 
things we are fighting for—it should 
be allowed to take part in the fight. 


We cannot afford to let our love of 
music grow dull and our orchestras 
grow rusty, even in time of war. Let 
us say, rather, especially in time of 
war. For music is a sustaining force 
that we all need now more than ever. 
—EvuGENE ORMANDYA conductor, Phila- 
delphia Orchestra. 
“ ” 

You can’t get excited calmiy. Music 
must be in harmony with the times. 
These are stirring times, and they 
don’t call for string quartets or 
chamber music. You can’t be cold and 
calm and fight a war. War demands 
the expression of primitive impulses. 
—LeITtH Stevens, Hollywood conduct- 
or and composer. 
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News of the New 





ARMY: It’s a silly-looking gadget— 
soldiers call it “the bug.” But it’s help- 
ing to make marksmen! It’s a small 
wooden box, on wheels, with an elec- 
tric motor that makes it crawl along 
the floor. On top of the “bug” isa tar- 
get. Cadets, on a tower 10 ft above 
floor, aim Norden bombsight at this 
moving target, the motion substitu- 
ting for plane movement. If all calcu- 
lations have been accurate, an electric- 
al plunger at foot of tower punches 
down just as the “bug” moves bull’s- 
eye beneath it. 

AVIATION: Newest safety device 
for single-seater fighting plane is in- 
flatable rubber boat, attached to 
pilot as seat while in plane. Can be 
inflated during parachute descent. 
Paddles, bailing cup, collapsible an- 
chor, and plugs for leaks are included 
in equipment. 

“ ” 

MEDICINE: Jaundice cases in U S 
Army, resulting from yellow fever 
vaccinations, have been virtually ar- 
rested, with new formula employing 
distilled water instead of human 
blood serum for vaccine. 

Special care in infancy and child- 
hood will do much to prevent hay 
fever allergy in later life, according 
to Dr. Ewing Wachter, St. Louis spe- 
cialist. He especiallysurges caution in 
making changes in baby’s diet. Grad- 
ual elimination of offending foods is 
best plan, coupled with ‘“de-sensi- 
tizing” of the child by skin tests and 
injections. 

Theory No 1234567 on cause of 
Baldness: Dr. Frederick Hoelzel, in 
Journal of Am Med Ass'n, says it’s 
result of calcification, causing skulls 
to become so firmly knitted that open- 
ings thru which blood vessels pass 
are closed. Hair gets no nourishment, 
and dies. Theory supported by fact 
that calcification is often found in 
men; rarely in women. 

“ ” 

TRANSPORTATION: Talk of cargo 
planes revives Herman Lake proposal 
for' freight-carrying submersibles. In- 
ventor declares freighter subs, to 
carry 7500 tons, can be produced in 
present plants at cost approx $2 mil- 
lion each. 

We're no longer transporting empty 
shell-cases to England. Cases are now 
filled with containers of milk. Over 
2000 qts monthly from cone Canadian 
cartridge plant. 


NAMES—Connotation 

The name Hitler has a sinister and 
ominous sound. The name Schickel- 
gruber is merely ridiculous! 

If every publication in the U. S. and 
all Allied countries would use the 
name Schickelgruber instead of Hit- 
ler, he’d be so burnt up he’d become 
less the arrogant dictator and war 
maker and more the superstitious star 
gazer he really is. 

Where Hitler is a force, Schickel- 
gruber is a farce!—J. H. KENNeEpDy, 
Adv exec, Condensed from a letter to 
Tide, 8-1-'42. 





“That’s Hollvwood!’”’ 

Louis B. Mayer, head of M. G. M., 
supervises the Community Chest 
drive for Los Angeles. He called 
a meeting of his employes, made a 
speech, and then showed them a 
special film with Mickey Rooney in 
the principal role. It was a fund- 
raising film, and in it Rooney re- 
nounced heroically a jalopy he had 
been driving and presented the 
sales price to local charities. .. . 
When the meeting was over and 
the thousands of employes left, the 
mob parted like the Red Sea, to 
make way for the arriving Mickey 
Rooney, who was driving a shiny, 
custom-built Rolls-Royce.—SipNey 
SKousky, in his syndicated Holly- 
wood column. 











ORDER—Without Force 

A visitor to this country from Ger- 
many a few years ago was asked to 
name the most striking difference be- 
tween the cultures of the two lands. 
His reply was that the most striking 
difference lay in the fact that 80,000 
people could assemble in the Yale 
Bowl and disperse with no more than 
half a dozen policemen anywhere in 
evidence.—Dr. Roitanp H. BalInTon. 
“Individualism, Christian and Ameri- 
con,” Vital Speeches of The Day, 
7-15-'42. 


POWER—Water 


It takes billions of gallons of water 
to keep an army shooting. When an 
antiaircraft battery goes into action, 
the shells fly, and for every pound of 
powder that explodes, 100 gallons of 
water has been used in its produc- 
tion. For every pound of steel sheil or 
shrapnel sent skyward at the enemy, 
66 gallons of water have been used. In 
terms of water, a heavy bombardment 
can well be compared to a good-sized 
fire—Dewey Jonnson, Cast Iron Pipe 
News. 





Treasury Dep’t realizes bulk of new 
earners will not save systematically 
to pay income tax. Must be collected 
at source, as earned. But paying two 
yrs tax in one calendar year would 
cause serious dislocations. Rum] plan, 
now considered, passes up tax on °42 
income; collects 43 income as earned, 
with adjustment at year-end. 

Little chance now for plan to im- 
print auto use stam»n on \license 
plates; collect state and federal taxes 
simultaneously. Present use stamp 
doesn't expire until Aug °43; also, 
states plan date tags to be attached 
to present plates this year as conser- 
vation measure. . . In can collection, 
now being pushed, scrap steel may 
prove even more valuable than sal- 
vaged tin. 


To emphasize her sense of humor, 
they tell this story of Mildred McAfee, 
director women’s naval reserve corps. 
At Centre College, she contracted 
measles just as it was her turn to 


speak in chapel. Unabashed, she 
wrote a message to the _ students 
signed, “Your Measly Dean.”... Bill 


just introduced to raise WAAC pay 
to $50 a month for auxiliaries (corre- 
sponding to army privates) and com- 
parable increases for first, second and 
third officers. 


A San Jose, Calif, fisherman has 
asked for divorce. Says he didn’t mind 
when his jealous wife hired a de- 
tective to dog his footsteps, but when 
the bureau sent him the bill to pay 
that was too much! 

WPB considering plan for compul- 
sory inspection of tires at stated in- 
tervals, thru special tire depots. . . 
Illinois farmer recently called on col- 
lector of internal revenue for refund. 
Explained that while he made $2300 
last year, he has 11 children, entitling 
him to deduction of $5900. “The way 
I figure it” he said, “the gov’t owes 
me money.” 

Because of threatened dimouts on 
Pacific coast, Hollywood studios race 
to complete night scenes in current 
productions. 
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PRAYER 


Prayer for victory: Heaven help our 
generals not to be good sports or gen- 
tlemen.—RoOBERT QUILLEN. 


PREACHERS—Preaching 

“Bredren,” said the old Negro 
preacher, “when yo’ livah’s out of 
ordah, what is good fo’ it? Livah pills. 
When yo’ system is run down, what 
is good fo’ it? Tonic pills. Fo’ othah 
bodily ills yo’ take othah pills; but 
my dear bredren, dere’s only one kin’ 
of pills for a soul dat’s out of ordah, 
and Dat’s bE Goss-PiLL.”—Holdrege 
Crusader. 





The time is now near at hand 


which must probably determine 
whether Americans are to be free- 
men or slaves; whether they are 
to have any property they can call 
their own; whether their houses 
are to be pillaged and destroyed, 
and themselves consigned to a state 
of wretchedness from which no hu- 
man efforts will deliver them. The 
fate of unborn millions will now 
depend, under God, on the courage 
and conduct of this army. Lib- 
erty, property, life and honor are 
all at stake—GroRGE WASHINGTON, 
to his men, before the Battle of 
Long Island, 











SALVAGE 


Let’s rip out unneeded fences and 
railings and, instead of using them 
to keep infants and dogs out of parks 
and gardens, use them to keep the 
Axis out of America by converting 


them into shells.—Editorial in New 
York Post. 
SERVICE—Mutual 


In Africa people learn to serve each 
other. They live on credit balances of 
little favours that they give and may, 
one day, ask to have returned. In 
any country almost empty of men, 
“love thy neighbour” is less a pious 
injunction than a rule for survival. If 
you meet one in trouble, you stop— 
another time he may stop for you.— 
Beryit MARKHAM, West With the 
Night, (Houghton Mifflin, $3). 


American Scene 


The Hair-Pullers 
By Rots MILLetr 

Scripps-Howard Feature Writer 

You wouldn’t think there would be 
much chance for the good ladies to 
get in each other’s hair over war 
work, would you? Not when most of 
the work they are doing is being done 
right in their own homes. 

But they’re pulling hair—with the 
war only a few months old. Mrs. 
Smith had the socks she knitted 
turned down because she didn’t fol- 
low specifications exactly—and she’s 
mad. Here she has been working her 
fingers to the bone on those socks, 
and she’s told to ravel them out and 
begin again. She is certain there is 
spite behind the criticism of her 
work. 

Then there is Mrs. Jones who is 
“trying to run things” at headquarters. 
The women are ganging up on her. 
As they say, “A little authority cer- 
tainly goes to some folks’ heads in a 
hurry.” 

And they don’t like the snooty atti- 
tude of Mrs. Brown, who seems to 
think that her work is far superior to 
that of anyone else. 

Mrs. White is complaining, too. It 
seems she thinks she wasn’t treated 
very graciously when she volunteered 





her services. She says, “If that’s the 
way. they feel about it, they can get 
along without me.” 

Of course, there are lots of women 
who are sticking to their knitting— 
and not getting their feelings hurt or 
hurting any feelings. But the hair- 
pulling going on is what is attracting 
attention. 

And it’s the hair-pulling that is 
scaring off women who haven't yet 
volunteered their services. They hear 
the squabbling, complaining and criti- 
cizing and think, “Well, maybe I'd 
better steer clear of all that.” 

It isn’t enough for a woman to sign 
up for volunteer work. When she does 
she should vow to herself that she 
will not criticize those in authority; 
that she will take instruction and 
criticism of her work without resent- 
ment; that she will not fight with any 
of her co-workers; that she will not 
expect to be patted on the back every 
time she does anything; and that 
when she is given authority she will 
not let it go to her head. 

She isn’t working for Mrs. Jones 
nor is she spiting her by not working. 
She is working for her country and 
her country—not Mrs. Jones—vwill 
suffer if she can’t work in harmony 
with others. 








SOLDIERS—Kindness to 

An elderly woman stopped four sol- 
dier boys as they approached the 
turnstiles in the Park street subway 
station recently. She iehanged a 
half-dollar at the booth, and then 
dropped in four dimes for the soldiers 
and one for herself. Turning to them 
with a smile, she said: “I have two 
boys in the service. Maybe someone 
will give them a lift, too."—From an 
Editorial in The Boston Post. 


TRANSPORTATION 

There are aviation schools all over 
the country now for boys who are go- 
ing to fight the war in the air.... 
For those who are going to remain 
at home, it might be a good idea to 
start driving schools. That is, for 
driving quadrupeds. What with gas 
rationing and rubber shortage, the 
war may last longer than civilian 


autos on the road. How many ecivil- 
ians of this era ever drove a horse or 
gave the commands of “Gee!” and 
“Haw!” to a span of oxen? How many 
drove even a goat to harness? 

The country should be prepared for 
all emergencies——Joun Kieran in his 
column Sports of the Times. 


W AR—Co-operation 

A woman worker who for years had 
been assembling links in driving 
chains came to her foreman recently 
and asked for a change of jobs. “I 
want to do something,” she said, “that 
will help win this war.” 

“You are,” replied the foreman. 
“You're making chains for ‘jeeps’.” 

She returned to her bench perfectly 
satisfied. And the management of that 
company hurriedly began to show each 
worker where his job fitted into the 
war program.—Condensed from an 
Editorial in The Iron Age, 7-2-'42. 
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The Tar Baby 
By Joe, CHANDLER Harris 





The shy, kindiy creator of Uncle Re- 
mus is the eternal creditor of children 
who delight in his Negro folklore. Mr. 
Harris was born at Eatonton, Ga., in 
1848; lived his entire life in the state, 
dying at his home in Atlanta in 1908. 
Of all the Remus tales Tar Baby is a 
favorite. The wily Brer (Brother) 
Rabbit, stuck fast in the tar image 
contrived by Brer Fox, proves ingen- 
ious, if not ingenuous. 





“You des tuck en jam you’se’f on 
dat Tar Baby widout waitin’ fer enny 
invite” sez Brer Fox, “en dar you stay 
twel I fixes up a bresh-pile and fires 
her up, kaze I’m gwineter bobbycue 
you dis day, sho’” sez Brer Fox, 
sezee. 

“I don’t keer what you do wid me, 
Brer Fox,” sez Brer Rabbit, “so you 
don’t fling me in dat  brier-patch. 
Roas’ me, Brer Fox, but don’t fling 
me in de briars.” 

“*Hit’s so much trouble fer t’ kindle 
a fire’ sez Brer Fox, “speck I'll hatter 
hang you.” 

“Hang me high as you please, but 
don’t fling me in dat brier-patch!” 

“I ain’t got no string; speck I'll 
hatter drown you.” 

“Drown me deep as you please, but 
don’t fling me in dat brier-patch!” 

“Dey aint’n no water nigh; speck 
I'll hatter skin you.” 

“Skin me, Brer Fox. Snatch out my 
eyeballs, t’ar out my ears by de roots, 
en cut off my legs, but do please don’t 
fling me in dat brier-patch.” 

Co’se Brer Fox wanter hurt Brer 
Rabbit bad ez he kin, so he cotch ’im 
by de behine legs en slung ‘im right 
in de middle er de brier-patch. Dar 
wuz a considerbul flutter whar Brer 
Rabbit struck de bushes, en Brer Fox 
hang roun’ ter see w’at wuz gwineter 
happen. Bimeby he hear somebody call 
"im, en way up de hill he see Brer 
Rabbit, settin’ cross-legged on a 
chinkapin log koamin’ de pitch outen 
his har wid a chip. Den Brer Fox 
know dat he bin swop off mighty bad. 
Brer Rabbit was bleedzed fer ter fling 
back some er his sass, en he holler: 

“Bred en bawn in a_ brier-patch, 
Brer Fox—bred en bawn in a brier- 
patch!” En wid dat he skip out des 
as lively ez a cricket in de embers. 


(Sood Stories 


YOU CAN USE... 


Elsie: What kind of husband would 
you advise me to get, Grandma? 

Grandma: You just leave husbands 
alone and get yourself a single man. 








“I LAUGHED AT THIS ONE” 


JAN VALTIN 
Author of Out of the Night 


While serving a sentence in San 
Quentin prison, I conducted a class 
in Navigation. One day I was ex- 
plaining to my pupils, who con- 
sisted of everything from mur- 
derers to pickpockets, the nature 
of a ship’s fluid compass, and dem- 
onstrated with an old compass 
supplied to us by the Navy Dep't. 

“To prevent freezing in high 
latitudes,” I explained, “a fluid 
compass is filled with alcohol.” 

Before I could continue the 
class had adjourned in wild con- 
fusion. The compass was taken 
from my hands, drained of its 
half-gallon of precious fluid, and 
a concoction of orange juice, 
crushed onions, olives and com- 
pass juice set the jailhouse marin- 
ers off on a grand carousal. “Com- 
pass Cocktail” or “Convict Col- 
lins” went down in prison history. 

But this didn’t end the affair. 
Some time later my students: got 
out of hand. They wanted more. A 
group banded together and wrote 
the Navy Dep’t. “Number of stu- 
dents increased to such an extent 
that we urgently request another 
good, old big ship’s compass to 
be able to keep up our education- 
al program.” 

They got it. 








The young couple was married and 
photographs were taken as the pair 
left the church. The photographer 
promised to send proofs in a féw days. 
Finally a large envelope arrived and 
was opened with much excitement. 
Inside were several studies of an in- 
fant with an accompanying note: 
“Please state clearly what size you 
want and how many.”’—IJndianapolis 
News. 


Bustling into his tailor’s Jones 
handed him a pair of pants. ‘“Here’s 
that last pair of trousers you made 
for me,” he said. “I want them re- 
seated. You know, I sit a lot.” 

The tailor looked at him dejectedly. 
“I had hoped,” he replied mournful- 
ly, “that you brought the bill to be 
receipted. You know I’ve stood a lot.” 


WISECRACKS 
of the Week 


Gandhi offers another argument 
against too rigid a diet, and no 
protection against mosquito bites. 
—DaAvE Boone. 

“ ” 

Oil and gasoline seem to consti- 
tute the burning question.—The 
Christian Science Monitor. 

“ ” 

Germany “fumed” when _ the 
RAF bombed Cologne.—Scott Field 
Broadcaster. 

“ ” 

The soft snap is one thing that 
doesn’t grow on the farm.—Gads- 
den, (Ala.) Times. 

Hitler is only trying to make the 
world a bitter place to live in. — 
PHIL BAKER. 











Dr. Burris Jenkins, pastor of Kan- 
sas City’s Community church was re- 
cently a last-minute substitute speak- 
er at a neighborhood gathering. The 
chairman explained that the com- 
mittee had had a great disappoint- 
ment. They had failed in their ef- 
forts to secure Admiral Ellis. Gov- 
ernor Ratner, too, had been unable to 
attend. And so on down the list, but 
here, he concluded was Dr. Jenkins 
as a gap-plugger. 

Dr. Jenkins, who had never had 
just that sort of an introduction, said 
he felt like a bundle of old clothing 
stuffed in a crevice to replace a broken 
window pane. 

After the meeting, the first to reach 
the speaker was a dear old lady. 

“Oh, Dr. Jenkins” she said, “you’re 
not old rags; you’re a pane!”—Kan- 
sas City Star. 





